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@ Why America fails to grasp the nature of the two revolutions 


loose in the world today 


New Look at the World 


By P. L, Prattis 


| HERE are two revolutions 
loose in the world to-day. 
These revolutions are sick- 
nesses caused by social, economic 
and political factors. They are sick- 
nesses which can be cured. They are 
sicknesses which, if not cured, may 
lead to war, death, and destruction. 
The first revolution is in Europe, 
all of Europe. In this revolution 
some 400 million human _ beings, 
mostly white, are involved. These 
human beings belong to the so-called 
nation states of Europe—France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Holland, 
Yugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, and the others, East and West. 
The human beings who inhabit 
these nation states with their politi- 
cal boundary lines all live in the 
house, or continent, of Europe. 
Ecologically, they belong to the same 
family or household. Good manage- 
ment would require that these peo- 
ples find a way to utilize and hus- 
band the economic and natural re- 





P. L. PRATTIS, who writes the weekly 
Courier column “The Horizon,” is ex- 
ecutive editor of the Courier, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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sources of the continent for the bene- 
fit of all its inhabitants. 

The growth of the political states 
has ignored the existence of an in- 
terdependent continental economy. 
Tariffs, customs, trade _ barriers, 
hogging of natural resources and a 
deficient distribution system have all 
served to disunite the European 
community economically. The re- 
sources of the continent have not 
been shared in common. 

To-day most Europeans want to 
find a way to organize the economy 
of the continent for the benefit of the 
400 million human beings who in- 
habit it. They are revolting against 
the arbitrary political boundary lines 
which have kept them from doing 
so. Their aim is an economic United 
States of Europe. 

The second revolution, the big 
one, is in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. In this revolution some 
1600 million human beings, mostly 
colored, are involved. These are the 
peoples who have suffered from a 
colonial or  near-colonial _ status. 
These peoples constitute two-thirds 
of the world’s population, but enjoy 
only one sixth of the world’s income. 
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UNSPEAKABLE MISERY 

As to the motivation for this other 
revolution, Dr, Stringfellow Barr, 
author of recently-published Citizens 
of the World, writes: 

“The outstanding physical fact 
about Asia is its unspeakable misery: 
its ghastly poverty, its famines, its 
endemic diseases, its illiteracy. The 
outstanding spiritual fact about Asia 
torrential longing to escape 
from this misery. Nowhere else on 
this planet is the world revolution for 
equality more obvious and more im- 
possible to stem. The ‘unchanging 
East’ is changing at an appalling 
rate.” 

Dr. Barr adds: 

“Asians are sick of being despised 
by white people. For centuries they 
have been held down by force, and 
Europeans added insult to injury by 
telling them it was done for their 
own good. They suffered daily and 
highly personal humiliations at the 
hands of white men and women, and 
not always the best examples of the 
white peoples at that.” 

What Dr. Barr writes about Asians 
is true, in greater or lesser degree, of 
Africans and Latin-Americans. All 
the peoples in these three continents 
want to rid themselves of the yoke 
they have borne. They want to find 
the way to more food; they want 
recognition as equals, and they want 
an improved way of life. 

The chief concern of the 400 mil- 
lion European revolutionaries is a 
plan for a well-managed continental 
economy. The chief concern of the 
other 1600 million revolutionaries is 
their hunger, their poverty, their 
disease. 

These two groups comprise some 
two billion human beings. 


Is Its 
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While Europeans seek a cure for 
their economic illness and _ while 
Asians, Africans and Latin-Ameri- 
cans seek a cure for their social mal- 
ady, the two strong men of the mod- 
ern world stand at either side of our 
planet, glowering at each other, 
threatening each other, and assum- 
ing war-like postures. 

The strong men are the 
States and Russia. 

Dr. Barr is willing to call Russia 
a beast. He has a positive hatred of 
Communism. But he does not believe 
that the sicknesses represented by the 
two above-described revolutions can 
be cured by either a “cold” or “hot” 
war between the United States 
and Russia. 

If every Russian Communist in 
the world were obligingly to shoot 
himself overnight, Dr. Barr believes 
that the revolution in Europe and 
the revolution in Asia, Africa, and 
South America would remain alive; 
that it would still be necesary to do 
something about the sicknesses which 
cause these revolutions if there is to 
be peace in the warld. 


United 


KILL COMMUNISM 

The United States’ basic foreign 
policy aim is, and has been, stop 
Communism, Toward this end we 
have sought to bend every people we 
have helped and all peoples who 
have sought our help. We have in- 
sisted that the biggest, most immedi- 
ate, task is to stop or kill Commu- 
nism. 

Dr. Barr does not believe Com- 
munism can cure the world’s sick- 
ness, but neither does he believe we 
can stop Communism or kill it with 
the methods we have been using, 
even with hydrogen bombs. 
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We Americans have yielded to 
high dudgeon because the Commu- 
nists have been making headway in 
Asia. Dr. Barr believes they have 
succeeded because they have been 
exploiting, not causing, the revolu- 
tion. The Russians have, in effect, 
said to the Asians: “Yes, you are 
right. You should have more food. 
You should have land. You should 
have freedom. You should have 
equality, We will give you all these 
things.” 

When the Russians make gilded 
promises, the Asians are dazzled by 
them. Dr. Barr believes the Asians 
would learn ultimately that the Com- 
munists make fake promises. 

But he does not think we are dis- 
charging our full responsibility sim- 
ply by screaming to the Asians that 
the Russian doctor is a quack. He 
does not believe the revolution in 
Asia can be stemmed by threats or 
force and he knows the sickness 
which causes it can’t be cured by 
calling the Russians quacks. 

Dr. Barr is also certain that Com- 
munism be stopped or killed with 
bullets. He submits to the peculiar 
notion that the Russians peddle ideas, 
however spurious, and that you just 
can’t obliterate ideas with force. 
Ideas yield only to better ideas. 

The 400 million have their prob- 
lem, or sickness, which is not Com- 
munism. The 160 million in the 
United States have a problem which 
they believe, through their govern- 
ment and otherwise, is Communism. 
Two hundred million Russians are 
being indoctrinated so that they will 
believe Americans and capitalism 
are their chief problem, 

Dr. Barr believes the best way to 
put the Communists out of business 
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as mischief makers is to join with 
the other nations of the world in a 
vast effort to cure the sicknesses 
which are causing the two revolu- 
tions. If the sicknesses are cured, the 
revolutions will spend themselves. 

Although Dr. Barr recognizes that 
the United States has been thrust into 
a position of world leadership, he 
deplores our obvious tendency to “go 
it alone” when we are giving aid and 
to tie our aid in with the ‘stop Com- 
munism” objective of our foreign 
policy. 


MONEY NOT ENOUGH 


He is not the first American to 
think, or state, that United States 
money and machines and_ skills 
should be used to help others, such 
as the 1600 millions of Asia, Africa, 
and South America. President Tru- 
man defined his thinking on this sub- 
ject under what came to be known 
as Point Four of his message to Con- 
gress in 1949, Leaders in the United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil also reached the conclusion that 
something should be done by nations 
working together to cure the mala- 
dies from which the world is suffer- 
ing. 

In order to point up his program 
of aid to underdeveloped countries, 
President Truman appointed an In- 
ternational Development Advisory 
Board which studied the needs of 
underdeveloped countries, and of the 
United States, and issued an official 
report called “Partners in Progress.” 

There were several defects in this 
report, in Dr. Barr’s opinion. First, 
it recommended a program of help 
which the United States would under- 
take largely by itself. Second, it indi- 
cated a more important and sub- 
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stantial role for American private 
capital in underdeveloped lands than 
Dr. Barr thinks is practical or feasi- 
ble. Third, it tended to base this pro- 
gram of help and the appropriations 
that would be needed on the neces- 
sity of stopping Communism, rather 
than on the desirability of curing the 
sickness. 

The Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations put a group 
of five experts to work on the same 
problem tackled by President Tru- 
man’s Board. These experts submit- 
ted a report to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie under the title, “Meas- 
ures for the Economic Development 
of Underdeveloped Countries.” 

The United Nations experts 
thought that the job of helping the 
peoples of underdeveloped areas of 
the world should be undertaken by 
the nations of the world together, 
not by the United States or any other 
One nation. 


INTERNATIONAL “TVA” 

This commission recommended an 
American device which Dr. Barr 
completely espouses. The recom- 
mendation was for the creation of 
an International Development Cor- 
poration Operating under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 

Such a corporation would be simi- 
lar to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity which Dr. Barr describes in some 
detail. He believes that such a world 
corporation, or authority, would be 
able to tackle hunger, disease or 
poverty, anywhere in the world, with 
substantial assurance of success. 

Dr. Barr tells how such a world 
corporation would function, how it 
might obtain its financial support, 
and how the Charter of the United 
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Nations might be revised to provide 
for a proper governing body. 

If such a corporation used modern 
machines, skills, and knowledge to in- 
crease food production, eliminate dis- 
eases and plagues, and to raise the 
general standard of living, the really 
great revolution of our times, would, 
in Dr. Barr’s opinion, spend itself 
and Communism would be left with 
nothing to feed upon. 

However, any such undertaking as 
this would require that Americans 
get over their “white supremacy” 
notions and the fear that rasing the 
standard of living of others is going 
to lower our own. It would also re- 
quire us to work with others, other 
nations, on a basis of mutual under- 
standing, and not of national de- 
fense to stop Communism. We could 
not expect to run the show. 

This would be the kind of under- 
taking, Dr. Barr believes, from which 
Russia could not abstain. She would 
have to come in and help because 
she’s been making spurious promises 
of bread and freedom to the peoples 
of AsiasHe would pull Russia in by 
resorting to the Ghandian device of 
ascribing to her the best of motives 
If she failed to come along, her dis- 
honesty would be exposed and the 
peoples who have been looking to 
the Communists would lose faith in 
them. 


BOOK IMPORTANT 


Citizens of the World should be | 


read by Americans because they are 
citizens of the United States. In his 
first public speech, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles emphasized that 
our relations with other nations and 
peoples in the Mighty Neighborhood 
(Continued on page 255) 
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@ This religious group makes racial integration 


an essential part of its central doctrine 


Jehovah's Witnesses— 
Religion of Racial 
Integration 


By Marley Cole 


HE most segregated institu- 
tion in the United States, 
clergyman George Todd de- 
clared, is the church. “Less than 10 
percent of the Negroes in the United 
States attend other than all-Negro 
churches,” he said, speaking to 250 
college students attending the New 


York State Christian Movement 
Conference. 
Many a religion preaches that 


segregation, though “a product of 
orthodix religion,” is “no rightful 
part of Bible Christianity.” But what 
happens when a church group comes 
along and practices the doctrine? 
Colored peoples all over the 
earth, including American Negroes, 
evidently are discovering such a re- 
ligion in the unorthodox Christian 
group known as Jehovah’s witnesses. 


MARLEY COLE is an official of the 
Coral Stone Company, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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Their official organ, The Watch- 
tower, recently challenged its one 
and a half million readers: 

“Take a look at the racial divisions 
that cause some to feel superior and 
oppress those they think inferior. 
And the injustices and violences and 
even wars that result just because 
the skin is colored differently. It is 

. as ridiculous as all white birds 
and animals trying to annihilate all 
the red or yellow or brown ones.” 

This decorously phrased sarcasm 
appeared in the March 15, 1952, 
issue, in the introduction to a lead- 
ing article that was served up in class 
study sessions to nearly half a mil- 
lion ministers of Jehovah’s witnesses 
assembled in some 14,000 public 
educational centers or Kingdom 
Halls, in 120 countries. It was an 
official statement of Jehovah’s wit- 
nesses on interracialism. 

Yet it was not a piece of propa- 
ganda designed on purpose to catch 
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the eye of discriminated peoples. It 
was only a natural utterance of a 
religious group so fired by their cen- 
tral doctrine that all else is but a side 
issue, Ask any of Jehovah’s witnesses 
young or old, male or female what 
their religion is al] about. You will 
get the identical answer, in words 
that hardly vary with any personality 
or in any of a hundred languages: 
“Jehovah’s witnesses believe that the 
Bible is God’s Word and that among 
other things it is history written in 
advance. It tells of the end of this 
old wicked system of things and 
the establishement of a new world 
of righteousness that will bring peace 
and justice to the earth. 


WORLD’S END 


“Jesus described the time of the 
world’s end as being marked by the 
outbreak of total wars and of in- 
creasing troubles such as food short- 
ages, pestilences, earthquakes and 
the like. Since 1914 we have been 
living in that time of the end. He 
also declared that the good news of 
His second presence in unseen king- 
dom power must be preached in all 
the inhabited earth for a witness to 
all nations and then the final end 
would come. This preaching work 
draws men of all races, kindreds and 
tongues into a new world society pre- 
paratory to passing through Armag- 
eddon into the new world of right- 
eousness.” 

And Jehovah’s witnesses take their 
dedication to accomplish this preach- 
ing work so seriously that they are 
even teaching thousands and tens of 
thousands of people all over the 
earth to read and write, so as to 
“prepare their minds for new world 
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thinking” and to “become educators 
to share in this great preaching 
work.” 


j 


It matters not if such an out-of- 
this-world doctrine repels most peo- 
ple as violently as a negative elec- 
trical shock. What matters is that 
Jehovah’s witnesses go on the pre- 
mise that “faith without works is 
dead.” They do not even take time 
out to build elaborate church houses. | 
They are too busy carrying their re- 
ligion to the people—“Find them in 
their homes, or on their jobs, or on 
the streets!” To the despair of ortho- 
dox churches the Witnesses have no 
lay members but all are ministers, 
and such a body as the world never 
saw before. From 1929 to 1951 the 
number of persons employed in or- 
thodox religious pursuits lagged 27 
percent behind the population. 
Meanwhile unorthodox Jehovah's 
witnesses catapulted 1500 percent. 
Today all the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish clergyman combined do | 
not number more that 220,000. In 
fact only about 166,000 clergyman 
have their own assigned pastorates. 
Jehovah’s witnesses themselves alone 
have an average of 130,000 regular | 
ministers. 


In light of these figures consider 
that Negroes are flocking to Jeho- |g 
vah’s witnesses twice as fast per- fm 
centage-wise as are whites. At least § 
20,000 Negro ministers enjoy an 
equal standing in the ministry with 
their white brothers. 





RELIGIOUS DYNAMISM 


And this explains the dynamism of 
Jehovah’s witnesses—their doctrine 
allows for nothing less than “a per- 
fectly equal sharing of its rewards 
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Timothy Galfas 


sm of THIS YOUNG MAN is coming up from a Yankee Stadium dugout with his grad- 

ctrine uation certificate in his hand. He was one of 120 Jehovah's witnesses, representing 
_ 32 countries, who made up the graduating class of July 30, 1950. The graduation 

A per : ; ee 

wands took place in the stadium before an audience of 70,000 Witnesses. 
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among men of all races and 
tongues.”” What matter, then, that 
Jehovah’s witnesses are not primarily 
Crusaders for racial integration - 
their religion produces integration 
because of its far stronger motivating 
power. The Witnesses are not pri- 
marily crusaders for civil rights re- 
forms either. Yet the gains they have 
made in the field of civil rights 
moved one judge to exclaim that 
nothing has strengthened the Bill of 
Rights so much as Jehovah’s wit- 
nesses since that document was pro- 
duced. 

To illustrate: Glance at the legal 
record of the Witnesses that has been 
piled up in their fight to preserve 
their faith. From 1935 through 1950 
they suffered 10,000 arrests. From 
1940 to 1944 more than 2,500 
mobs violently assaulted the Wit- 
nesses on charges of “fascism” and 
“nazism”—at the very time when 
Adolph Hitler ordered Rudolph Hess 
to exterminate the “Bible Students” 
as intolerable noncomformists. In 44 
states they were beaten, kidnapped, 
tarred and feathered, forced to 
drink castor oil, tied together and 
chased through the streets, castrated, 
maimed, hanged, shot, and otherwise 
consigned to mayhem. Whites and 
blacks together, the Witnesses clung 
to their insistance that “ours is a god- 
given command to preach the pres- 
ence of Christ’s Kingdom as the 
only hope for mankind.” Every con- 
ceivable legal snare was laid to foil 
them. But before the smoke cleared 
away 28 different laws in hundreds 
of towns were quashed; 120 appeals 
were taken to higher courts. Twice 
they caused the Supreme Court of 
the United States to reverse itself. 
Every important principle of law 
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contended for by Jehovah’s witness- 
es Was eventually maintained by the 
courts, 

A six-foot Texan, Hayden C. Cov- 
ington, head of their legal battery, 
reckoned that without the court 
fights of Jehovah’s witnesses through- 
out the years of war hysteria no 
citizen, black, brown, yellow, red, or 
white would be safe from petty or- 
dinances to preach the gospel on the 
streets, or from house to house, or 
from apartment to apartment. 

No one would be allowed to “dis- 
tribute printed Bible sermons without 
first buying a peddler’s license,” if 
the municipality or kangaroo court 
so decreed. No citizen of one faith, 
say a minority, would have the right 
to criticize publicly the faith of an- 
other that might be a powerful ma- 
jority. No faith would be allowed 
the incontestible right to use public 
parks, schools or auditoriums and 
the like for public meetings. 

Everybody would be compelled 
by law even if against his conscience 
to salute the national flag or emblem. 
Members of an unpopular minority 
religious group could be deprived of 
their civi] service status. Religious 
ministers would be circumscribed 
from calling on the people on Sun- 
day or holidays by Blue Laws. “Had 
not these and numerous other 
breaches in the Constitution been 
plugged by the unswerving fight of 
Jehovah’s people there is no telling 
how much farther the juggernaut of 
the state would have rumbled toward 
totalitarianism.” 


EDUCATIONAL WEAPON 


“Mischief framed by law” by their 
opposers had to be cleared out of 
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the way of “preaching the good 
news” — resulting in incalculable 
good even for their enemies. Likewise 
racial divisions and _ discrimina- 
tions are obstacles to free circulation 
of and response to their religion. So 
is illiteracy. The taint of racialism 
and the blight of illiteracy must be 
wiped out of the minds of the people 
who are to receive and appreciate 
and act upon the good news that 
God “hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” (Acts 17:26) 
Jehovah’s witnesses have rolled up 
their sleeves and tackled this twin 
evil in a way that is advancing 


colored peoples in this and other na- 
tions toward an unbreakable brother- 
hood of peace and unity. 

The weapon used by the Witnesses 
is education. Through their central 
organization, the Watch Tower Bible 
& Tract Society, with international 
headquarters in Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
Witnesses have produced a unique 
educational program, which once 
started runs continuously and from 
which no one of its adherents ever 
graduates. The material is dispensed 
through 66 branches (the United 
States is one) in 127 lands and in 
100 languages. In 1952 an average 
of 426,704 qualifiedd ministers super- 





ONE FEATURE of the international assembly of Jehovah’s witnesses at Yankee 
Stadium, New York City, in 1950 was the release of a new publication “Evolution 
vs. the World.” Note the racially mixed group. 
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vised the dispensing of this educa- 
tional program earthwide. 

Here in the United States, as else- 
where, there is but one program for 
all. Jehovah’s witnesses meet together 
wherever possible. In sections where 
the laws of the land or the prejudice 
of the people do not allow a black 
man to attend a white man’s church, 
the Society provides identical facil- 
ities and programs and services for 
both alike. The Witnesses maintain 
the Watchtower Bible College of 
Gilead in upstate New York. Quali- 


fied ministers regardless of race, 
color or nationality, are called to 


Gilead and given a free course in ad- 
vanced ministry and assigned to spe- 
cial supervisory work or to foreign 
missions, 

Last year an average of 126,626 
ministers of Jehovah’s Witnesses kept 
open 3,103 educational centers of 
Kingdom Halls for public attendance. 
Besides this the Witnesses spent more 
than 21 million hours personally call- 
ing on America’s 160 million popu- 
lation, inviting them to attend the 
“Theocratic ministry” schooling. 
They also conducted more than 90,- 
000 weekly Bible studies among fam- 
ily groups in private homes or meet- 
ing places. The duty of all members 
as they matured in the ministry is 
to take up the house to house mis- 
sionary work and arrange Bible stud- 
ies in the homes of all interested 
persons regardless of race, color, or 
social condition. 

“How long would jim crow last if 
all the churches taught that!” ex- 
claimed a Knoxville educator, James 
H. Harper, a Negro neighbor of 
mine. One of Jehovah’s witnesses 
had pointed out to him that as the 
orthodox systems claim 58 percent 
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of the population, it would take no 
time at all to acquaint the entire pop- 
ulation with a practical knowledge 
of the Bible. 


WORK IN AFRICA 


If American Negroes, Navajos 
and Japanese feel that jim crow 
rules the roost in the United States 


neither would they find a paradise | 


in Africa. Watch Tower president 
N. H. Knorr and a fellow director 
M. G. Henschel tasted the facts of 
African life recently. They were go- 
ing to set the Society’s “Free Na- 
tions” educational program in 
Africa on a footing equal to that in 
“free” America, Mexico, and other 
places. And they ran head on into 
problems galore. 

If you want to show up the flaws, 
inequalities, and injustices of a po- 
litical or social or religious system 
in the raw, then try what Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are doing — inaugurate a 
campaign to integrate all races, col- 
ors, and nationalities, all kinds of 
men, on the same educational and 
spiritual basis. Knorr went to Africa 
with but one program to inaugurate 
and just one public Bible talk, “Per- 
manent Governor for All Nations.” 
To get his address across it had to 
be translated into a dozen languages 
and dialects — sometimes as many 
as three interpreters translated to 
mixed audiences simultaneously. In 
Accra, Gold Coast, 1,353 natives 
heard him in Ga and Twi at once. In 
Ibadan, Yurobaland, 6,000 people 
heard him through the Yoruba. He 
spoke through two interpreters in 
Cinyanja and Chishona to 1,200 na- 
tives at Mzilikazi Village, Central 
Africa. Six thousand natives gather- 
ed outside of restricted Blantyre city 
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limits, Nyasaland, standing in a con- 
tinous drizzle to listen to interpre- 
ters who stood with Knorr under 
umbrellas to speak to them in Eng- 
lish and Cinyanja, At Lusaka, North- 
ern Rhodesia, 3,103 Africans heard 
through Cinyanja, Sikolo and Chi- 
wemba. 

Knorr was prepared to overcome 
the language barriers with the So- 
ciety’s own trained missionaries — 
men of African, European, and 
American blood including some who 
had already been called to Gilead 
college in the United States and 
given essential training to qualify 
them to supervise the work in Africa. 
Part of his mission was to establish 
a branch office in every African 
country equal in status to the Amer- 
ican, Mexican, British, French, and 
others composing the 66 worldwide 
branches. Most African countries al- 
ready had theirs. He sought out and 
interviewed zealous and qualified 
ministers in each country regardless 
of their race or color with a view 
to calling them to Gilead. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION 


But among other nuisances to 
free and equal education in Africa 
is racial segregation — as strict, as 
mean, as unrelenting as anything go- 
ing On in jim-crow America. In the 
Transvaal, Knorr, addressed 7,276 
African natives through a Zulu in- 
terpreter at Orlando near Johannes- 
burg, while his companion Henschel 
spoke to 2,000 Europeans at Jo- 
hannesburg; then the two speakers 
hurriedly switched platforms so that 
the two racially divided audiences 
could get the same program of talks 
in their own languages and in their 
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own meeting places. “There on the 
Reef, where thousands of Europeans 
live and work,” Knorr reported, 
“Africans are not allowed to take 
up living quarters within the prin- 
cipal cities themselves, and com- 
pounds or large locations are set 
aside where only natives can live 
in cottages constructed by the muni- 
cipalities. Natives are allowed in the 
cities during the day and up until 
9 o'clock at night, but after that all 
natives are to be in their own quar- 
ters unless they have a special pass 
permitting them to be on the streets.” 

When the president spoke at the 
Cape Town City Hall to 950 Euro- 
peans, Indians, and Cape Coloured, 
the African natives were not permit- 
ted by the authorities to enter the 
City Hall. 

In Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, 
Knorr again had to serve separated 
audiences, the Europeans at the City 
Hall, and the natives in a nearby 
village. The experience was repeated 
at Salisbury. 

For the Lusaka, Northern Rho- 
desia, assembly it looked impossible 
even to find a place for the natives 
to gather at all, until “finally a very 
kind European woman offered part 
of her land on which the natives 
could attend.” 


OFFICIAL BARRIERS 


Languages, segregation, discrim- 
ination; these were only surface ob- 
stacles. More insiduous were official- 
dom’s grubby prejudices. Knorr flew 
all around the lower coast of Africa 
to wage a running battle with gov- 
ernment Officials over deeper issues 
involving bans against some of the 


(Continued on page 253) 
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B® Sketch of the New York City choreographer 


Donald McKayle 
—Dancer | 
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Good News 


Dr. Frank M. Snowden, Jr., well-known classical scholar and chairman 
of the department of the classics at Howard, has accepted a general lecture- 
ship under the Educational Exchange Program of the Department of State 
to lecture in Dakar, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Tripoli, Beirut, Italy, and Greece. 


* * * 


Thomas L. Griffith, Jr., of Los Angeles, has been appointed by Cali- 
fornia’s Governor Earl Warren to the position of municipal judge in Los 
Angeles. Attorney Griffith, who was admitted to the California bar in 1931, 
is also the first Negro admitted to membership in the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 
ction. 


* * * 


Donald McKayle’s debut as a choreographer in the New Dance Group’s 
first dance festival at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York City, on February 22. 
His “Games” was featured both on February 22 and March 1, 


* * * 


Ronne Aul for his brilliant dancing with the New Dance Group’s first 


dance festival, March 1, in “Family Portrait.” 
* * * 


W. W. Smith's interview in French with the staff of “Voice of Amer- 
ica” commemorating the centennial of the publication in France of Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The interview was beamed to the entire 
French-speaking world. Mr. Smith, director of the Christophe School of 
Languages in New York City, was assisted by one of his teachers, Marc 
Desgraves. 





* * * 


Herbert Miller of Brooklyn is one of the six new trustees of the Brook- 
yn Public Library System. 


* * * 


The consecration in March of Monsignor Emmanuel Mabathoana as 
he first bishop of Laribe,, in northern Basutoland, Africa. Monsignor 
Emanuel is the first priest of the Basuto tribe to be made a bishop and the 
first African bishop to be appointed south of Tanganyika on the continent. 
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® Segregated Léopoldville on one side of the river; 


non-segregated Brazzaville on the other 


Tale of Two Cities 


By Homer A. Jack 


7 PNHE Congo River divides 
Africa politically: French 

J Equatorial Africa lies to the 
West and the Belgian Congo lies to 


the East. The Congo also divides 
Africa into two systems of race re- 
lations and that system beginning 


east of the Congo reaches its logical 
conclusion in the apartheid policies 
of the | South Africa. 
Brazzaville is the capital of French 
Africa. This is a city of 
ilmost 100,000 persons, several hun- 


nion of 


Equatorial 


dred miles up the Congo River from 
the Atlantic Ocean, at the point 
where the Congo again becomes 
navigable. Most of the Africans (na- 
tives) in Brazzaville are miserably 
poor and many of the whites, who 
comprise about 5 per cent of the 
opulation, are comfortably well-to- 


Yet for all their lack of eco- 
mic well-being, the Africans seem 
be recipients of a relatively hu- 


JACK recently spent 

teen e€eks central and 

Sout { 1. A minister of the Uni- 

tarian irch of Evanston, Illinois, he 

five vears executive secretary 

Chicago Council Against Racial 

! Religious Discrimination. He is au- 

rf th nthology, “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Gandhi.” 


DR. HOMER A 


visiting 


mane colonial administration, 

That portion of the French Con- 
stitution which also applies to the 
colonies explicitly states that “every 
human being without distinction of 
race, religion, and belief has inalien- 
able and holy rights.” The French 
appear to take this verbiage seri- 
ously and there is little segregation 
in Brazzaville. While most of the 
Africans live in one of two “native 
towns,” there are no areas desig- 
nated for whites only and there are 
no curfews prohibiting Africans 
from moving about the city after 
dark. Transportation is completely 
unsegregated. One sees Africans rid- 
ing first and second class on the 
trains and the passengers on the 
buses of Brazzaville are completely 
mixed. (I saw a distinguished-look- 
ing white gentleman board a crowd- 
ed bus and he stood while many 
Africans remained in their seats.) 
There is a new high school and al- 
most half the pupils are Africans. 
There is no segregation within this 
school and fifty scholarships are 
available each year to enable gradu- 
ating Africans to go to Europe for 
further studies. Likewise there is 
only one hospital in Brazzaville, for 
whites and Africans alike. 
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tact they do not and are not en- 


uraged to do so. There is a 9 p.m. 
ew and an African in the “white” 
time must present 
»ass from his employer explaining 
Many 
Opeans point out that this is not 

discrimination, because whites 





eas alter that 


‘ r h > - 
reason [Or his presence. 


ire not allowed to go into the 
' 


at night! 


e ireas 


SEGREGATED FACILITIES 


ruodiic p 
t 


aces in Léopoldville are, 
the whole, Africans, 
attend down- 
because, it is said, 
Africans must be 
ecially censored to eliminate crime 
and seductive pictures of 
(1 was told by one 
“the natives prefer Ab- 
Costello and Laure] and 
and that’s what they get!’’) 
Shops are, for the most part, not 
although an occasional 
re will have special entrances for 
Even the main postoffice 
two lines at every stamp win- 

one labelled, “European.” The 
hools and hospitals are strictly sep- 
ted, even those run by missions. 
It is Belgian policy to provide a 


segregated. 
example, cannot 
wn cinemas 


ns shown to 


seguences 
te women 
ticial that 
tt and 


Hardy 
egregated, 


4 cans 


id economic and social base for 


e Africans before giving them 
ality and political rights. There 


r 


relatively good laws to protect 
Africans from exploitation and to 


egulate their wages. The govern- 
nt has built some new housing 


ects in Leopoldville and several 
building their own 


ising projects for employees, be- 


> tirryy > 
ve lirms are 


ig encouraged to do so by a law 
which does not tax industrial profits 
pent for the social welfare of em- 


yees. Belgium policy also insists 
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that the early years of primary 
school be taught in the vernacular 
and this tends to preserve much of 
the native culture. Also four of the 
more than 200 vernaculars are rec- 
ognized as the official languages of 
the colony in addition to French 
and Flemish. 


MISSION SCHOOLS 


Most of the schools are run 
by Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sions. In Léopoldville, more than 
half of the children of school age 
are unable to attend school because 
there are not enough schools. All 
mission schools are subsidized by 
the government, although the Pro- 
testant schools have only been help- 
ed financially since 1948 when, for 
a brief period, a socialist-liberal gov- 
ernment was in power in Belgium. 
At this time, several government- 
operated schools were established. 
There are, however, few post-sec- 
ondary schools for Africans and it 
is said that the Catholic church re- 
sists the creation of any secular uni- 
versity. It has not been the policy 
of the government to encourage 
Africans to go to Belgium or other 
foreign countries for higher educa- 
tion and consequently the number 
of Africans in the Congo who have 
higher education is infinitesimal. 

The Protestant missions will cele- 
brate their 75th year in the Congo 
in 1953. There is little evidence that 
the Christian Church in the Congo 
is leading government or industry in 
giving Africans responsibility. The 
American missionary, George W. 
Carpenter, in his recent history of 
Congro missions entitled, Highways 
for God in Congo, asserts that “mis- 
sionaries sometimes fail to appreciate 
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HELPING THE FIGHT—Grand Master Dobbs (left) of the Georgia jurisdiction 
Prin Hall Lodge of Masons receives a $523.72 check from Brother 
Mitchiner of the Independent Fraternal Lodge for the Prince Hall Masons 

tment, which monies are passed on to the legal department 
of the NAACP in New York City. 
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The Mob Still Rides — 
Tuskegee Notwithstanding 


S, Morgue e ? 





s enormous prestige, would be smoothest lynching jobs of all? After 
honest effort to bring the true all, lynching is old-fashioned, messy 


cts into the limelight and keep and rather crude. 
there. They might extend their This was the year of assault at 
finition of lynching to that of the 75 feet. The Trenton Six became 
thern sociologist Arthur Raper Trenton Five, as one died in jail. 
sees it as an expression of de- The killing of Harry Moore was the 
nation and technique of racial climax of hoodlumism, flogging, 
oitation,—-economic, cultura] and shooting, cross-burning and racial 
tical, to force a choice between and religious terror. Yet, Governor 
servience and annihilation. Of Fuller Warren considered the mur- 
se, violent outrages are the evi- der of the Moores “not anymore 
e of progress in ome respect, significant than any other murders.” 
ce they represent a vicious out- He saw no reason to believe that the 
{ against revolutionary changes other Florida bombings were “an 
ESS important manifestation.” He believed 
\ tin reviously had we had justice had been served in the Grove- 
numerous and powerful cham- land Case. Now he gets further re- 
f civil rights. There isa hope- assurance in the Tuskegee statistics. 
<ial conscience abroad,—both But the shattered bodies of the 


d south. But we must not Moores, ignored by Tuskeegee sta- 
ur friends to feel that the job _ tistics, remain as a constant reminder 
c that the mob still rides! 

What of the Florida mobs roam- Lynching may be the work of the 

he countryside, stopping auto- small lunatic fringe, but responsible 

es in search of Negrogs, shoot- elements have failed to curb this 

to Negro homes, burning sev- fringe. Publicity is effective. Prog- 

What of the occasions when ress could come through the press, 


en jominates the court, pro- churches, schools, businesses, and 
g a legal lynching? What of Chambers of Commerce, but they 
Sheriff Met who blandly staged a_ will permit such barbarities until 


What of police aroused to action. Through publicity 
ute with lynch- they must be made to understand 








wt prejudiced courts that violence and lawlessness reflect 
white juries who do the on all and come at a heavy cost. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


het the first Negro Catholic priest ordained to work in the United 
as the Rev. Augustus Tolton? 


es w 


@ was ordained at the College of Propaganda, Rome, Italy, on April 
24, 1886, and opened a mission at Quincy, Illinois, in the Diocese of Spring- 
heic, Massachusetts. 
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Looking and Listening pe 





PUBLIC 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


nclude ‘place of public accommoda- 
resort Or amusement,’ the com- 
received twenty-three com 
ler the new provision of the 
The remainir 


cases are in the pro 


7 


ADDENDUM 


. New York State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination also 
eports that resort hotel advertising 
vhich makes reference to the loca- 
of churches is not, in and of 
tself, a violation of the New York 
State Law Against Discrimination, 
ler the public accommodations 
rovisions of that statute. The rul- 
was made by the commission by 


te of 3 to | at its meeting of 


[he American Jewish Congress 
contended that phrases such as 

vear churches,” “buses to churches,” 
ear Christian churches,” and “Pro- 
testant and Catholic Churches,” 
hen used in resort hotel advertis- 
z. constituted not only an evasion 


yut a direct violation of the discrimi- 


iW 


PREJUDICE MUST GO 


- HE Progress Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Midcentury Committee 
Children and Youth comments 
the elimination of prejudice and 

liscrimination in the programs and 
and membership policies of 
national organizations. This 

-stion was discussed last Decem- 

ber at a work session of the Advis- 
Council on Participation of Na- 
tal Organizations, 

Many national organizations have 
ged their bylaws or adopted pol- 
cies to prevent discrimination in 
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Mme Ci lents indicative of unhappy trends. 
Colett 1 The first concerned the Natal Indian 
etters Organization which to the average 

Gid Afric vas more representative of 


Indian opinion than even the Indian 


( ess because the clearest picture 


e African had of the 








Ind vas Of the Indian as a trader 
since the N.1.O. represented the 
chant class it Was accepted as 

‘ eal representative of the Indian 
( community. Reports circulating in 
Durb suggested that the N.I.O 
s planning to denounce the re- 

) sIS ce Campaign 
[his w d be followed by a series 


g ¢ negotiations with the 

G ment which would end up 
Government seeing in these 
s responsible expressions 
sible Indian opinion. Wheth- 
ese reports were true or not, 
\frican anxieties were not altogether 
ndation. “This is par- 

e case when it Is _ re- 

ered that the N.L.O. itself has 

d the situation by its own 

enable the African and 


know precisely where 


AFRICANS AND INDIANS _ — a a 


I second case concerned sec- 

s of the Indian Press in South 

‘ Afric d often in India. “Both in 
s count ind in India the resis- 

s Often reported as though it 

e an Indian movement. The im- 

ession is | x sedulously created 






he African leaders of the strug- 

rs to their Indian coun- 

ts. One has to contrast the 

Indian journalists with 

reportage we get from the British 

\t 1 United States Press. From these 
ns which we have grown to 
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Aiong the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 





the Columbus, Ohio, 

Duggar. Seated, from 

gear, Cozine Cundiff, 

Betty Johnson 

ywood Ruth Neal, Mary 

Butler, and Juanita Francis 

é is taken are Francine 

ter, Eunice Wood, Carrie 

irlene White. BOTTOM: 
NAACP branch 











nused at the line of questioning 
rney in the West Point, Va., 
to send their children twenty 
the segregated Hamilton- 
parents were convic ted in the 
mpulsory attendance laws and 
t Court. From left: Atty. Spots- 
kes and Elaine Bowen, student 
Virginia NAACP Conference. 
Lewis Jones of the Circuit 
ind Atty. Oliver W. Hill. 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


he city had proposed the introduc- 

f an FEP bill without court en- 

C e forcement powers. The refusal of the 
Rig ch to agree to its introduction, it 
eved, resulted in the decision not 

resent the compromise bill for con- 


Following up on the widespread pub- 

given the San Francisco branch’s 

2 ttack on the principle of racial 
gation in public housing in the San 

i cisco case, the Association pre- 
filed petitions demanding the 


nination of racial segrega- 





lousInNg programs 





S Connecticut During Brotherhood 
Week (February 15-22), The Meriden 

rd ran a front page guest editorial 

In the issue of February 19, 

NA , e guest editor vas written by Mrs. 
f G s English, secretary of the MERI- 
fusic YEN nc f the NAACP. Subject 
I *r s “Toward a More 

; hich she con- 








I I e N rid We pose S i 

tic people, but we can- 

( » effectively as long 

s we have legal segregation in a single 
f e 48 states. So let us make 


week a Brotherhood Week.” 


Wilbert Smith, executive 





on Council of 
speaker it the 


eeting of the WILMING 
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H. Calv Young, Jr., white, is 
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K cnhedule s ece 
erate at nigh 
cnc ends that the station 
2 ed ec se nd advice of 
Neg v stockholders ind d 
S [ Pp g n and labor 
. : e s Officially out of 
. eC community 
OLIC [ € Station has 
e of id n to keep en 
or unions. A compe 
- cer was lischarged, and the 
g lirect esigned in protest, be 
a e Of alleged editorial comment dur 
Y ehigious program which con 
ed segregated seating at a religious 
I ged steners not to attend 
I c contends that the 
AY \ Neg staff was underpaid, and were 
vled announcers, Copy writers, 
ee onist nm the face of an 
ved § ON POlcy as stated to the 
ru emp nt Opportunities 
1 De give Oes in the entire 
ho field. A dvertising salesmen are 
R 
; - e. There e six Negro employees 
se i he station. Negro an 
N cers Nave no Opportunity to earn 
. fees ind are considered full 
© employees OF the station 
As to program policy, the branch 
y C ends that the station promised the 
NCEg rc to make the station educational, 
Z gious, and cultural, and carried to 
FCC statements of endorsement 


Negro citizens and groups. In 





ictice, however, the station employs 

cH eap recorded music, both 

ecular and sacred, and is advertised as 

n 1¢ station of “blues, boogie, and spirit 
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CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


HARLES H. WESLEY, President 


sarents and advisors hould give thoughtful 
character-building potentialities, its 
jing of its faculty, the beneficial effects of 


the opportunities availiable for education 


ENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educational and 
elected solely on the basis of merit without 
~ Ow faculty-student at1i0 OF One to nine provides 


e Jucational jJvidance ana counsel 
FULL STATE REGIONAL AND NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 


ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS INDUSTRIES 
AGRICULTURE MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 
EDUCATION R.0.T.C 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION MUSIC 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL a 
3 ofne nformation A 


Registrar, Central State College, ‘Wilberforce, Ohio 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


s a fully accredited member of 


Ame an Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education - and 
jle States A tion of Colleges 

i and Secondary Schools 
} PROFESSIONAL courses offered 
| Elementary Education B.S. Degree 
| Home Economics B.S. Degree 

cClementary and Migh school 
| dustrial Arts B.S. Degree 


Elementary and High School 
aduation from a standard four-year high 
schoo! required for admission 


i For further formation and catalog 
i write to Registra 

| AMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
| 


Cheyney Pennsylvania 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgie 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree 1 the teids of Diclogy chem 
stry, economics, English, French, history 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 


aciology 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


a graduate school offering a two-year 
















srriculum tor prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 






social Work orf to the professiona 
certificate 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


equiring college graduation for admis 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of science in 
Library cervice 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


@ graduate school offering curricula 
eading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
whe have chosen education as a pro 
fessiona! career 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


yraduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical training in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis 
tration 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


» which the Atlanta institutions for 
vigher education of Negroes combine 
snder the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 
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DID YOU KNOW — 
Mahdi, Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman e!} Madhi Pasha 


2olitician, and a religious leader in the Sudan? 
a Sudanese Negro who claimed to be the Messiah 
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aster of four-fifths of the Egyptian Suda 
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- Yakouba the White Monk of limbuctoo $ 
er t White Fathers and founder 1895 
jetrocked nself and married a native womar 
vely dren. He became an outstanding linguist 
Da re and customs The ate William B Sea 
h vo. » £1e L, 
vv fe Monk of IlimbBuctoo 1934 Alt! oug'i 
writte about France, he has been little known ft 
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What Is Race? Evidence from Scientists 
UNESCO publication with illustrations by 
Jane Eakin Kleiman and text by Diana 
Tead. New York: Columbia University 
$ Press, 1952. 87pp. $1.00 
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usly published UNESCO 
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$ [ iclal superiority which ts 
ilked about in relation to su 
eriority of blood, or intelligence, or 
culture; or maybe all three at the same 
e. Race purity is another myth, since 


g  ajllj ethnic groups are amalgamations of 
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TWO CITIES 








furopean country 


\ i A can colony eignty times 
Ze inless ealizes that Mme 
C J de [ i e white 
CICrKS VTA OAK ld eau 
rrene i } S dbOUL Gemocrac 
a e Because ne OV,UUI 
\ 5 © COoIlUny Cc mot vote > 
4 f ore 4 Ol 1 2 million 
\ cans Vn SO are compietel 
se cnisec Lod lere S no 
serv adie OLILICd! hovement fOr 
1. uUctermination in the Congo, dul 
ere soon might be. The Africans 
~Neris eC kwredasing lumoder ¢ 
cS l C OOK across [ne 
ad cherish unsegregated ee 
A 4 i Ss ivic tO ind jim crow 
nere i tne worid DuUL some 
V seems nic » See if in the 
C Africa And liownere in 
Africa are there two contrasting prac 
Ces ice elauions so ciose to- 
vetne is In these two Capital cities 
eitne side { the fluid Mason 
Uixon line KnOwn as the Congo 
Rive 
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JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


ld mage «| 


iDucalions ing actiVvilies Ol Je 


1OVaNn § w ithesses ‘The officials 


seemed alraid that the natives would 


gain too much knowledge and the 
esult would be dissatisfaction with 


he strict government rules,” he com- 
nented, after an interview with the 
chief secretary and police commis 
sioner in Zomba, Nyasaland, where 
the Watchtower study-books had 
xeen banned since the middle ol 
World War Ll. It was a sentiment 
hat pretty well nutshelled the at 
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Reuben E, Lawson 
‘ ; I id N W Roanoke 


Take Out a 
COMBINATION 
MEMBERSHIP 


SUBSCRIPTION 


to 


THE NAACP AND 


THE CRISIS 


$3.50 gives you both 


send check o money order to 


THE CRISIS 


20 WEST 40th STREET 
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Mercer Burrell 
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New York 18, N. Y 
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YOUR SPARE TIME IS WORTH MONEY | 


Agents Wanted 


To SELL America's Fastest Growing 
Publication 


THE 


Chicana. QHelende 


CifworLp Sit GREATESL/) WEEKLY 








No Experience 
Needed 


Just Fill Out Form Below and Mail Today 


° , CHICAGO DEFENDER 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
DON'T DELAY | P. O. BOX 5528 


| CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


. 
| want to sell the Chicago Defender. Please start me 


es a salesman 


You can start 


tomorrow NAME 
earning from 
$5 to $40.00 | ADDRESS 


city ER ne 


each week . 





60TH ANNUAL CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Southern Mid Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


$ 77,453.17 

‘ Bonds 1,458,222.88 
Policy Loans, Mortgages & Real Estate 1,432,097.64 
Interest, Rents and Premiums Due and Accrued 38,094.93 


Total $3,005,868.62 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Policies $1,677,392.01 
Reserved for Claims, Taxes, Dividends and Misc. 144,931.64 


$1,822,323.65 
Capital, Contingent Reserves and Surplus $1,183,544.97 


Total $3,005,868.62 


Southern Aid Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Life, Health, Accident and Hospitalization Insurance 


Member National Negro Insurance Association 











